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The New 
Britain 


by Robert K. Webb 


AMERICANS WHO LIVE ANY LENGTH OF TIME in England often 
think seriously about staying there, although only a few of them 
act on this impulse. The products of a new, and in some ways 
as yet uncertain, society in the United States, Americans are 
attracted by the historical background and political experience, 
by the settled and homogeneous society of Britain. Or they find 
there a greater freedom and tolerance than at home, an easier, 
less self-conscious acceptance of intellectual life. Or they may 
experience the perverse pleasure of born democrats dallying with 
an aristocratic tradition. Since World War II particularly, some 
Americans in Britain have sensed the excitement of a transfor- 
mation—a transformation worked out over a century or more but 
which, under the impetus of war and postwar pressures, developed 
the momentum that sometimes leads historians, looking back at 
events, to talk about a “revolution.” 


Dangerous Assumption 

Britain is our chief ally, an ally with the dangerous advantages 
of a common tradition and language. These are dangerous be- 
cause the things we have in common may cause us to assume 
that the United States and Britain are similar when in reality the 
two countries are very different. This assumption may explain 
the curious silence of American writers about developments in 
postwar Britain, except as distorted for use in our political battles; 
it is certainly responsible for the standard misconceptions pre- 
sented by the American press. That British misconceptions of the 
United States are equally profound and disturbing is no excuse 
for our own mistaken views. 

What, then, is the situation in Britain at the end of the first 
postwar decade? How “new” is the “new Britain”? What problems 
have been surmounted and what new problems created in their 
stead? How do British problems and solutions differ from ours? 
And why are they so different? These are the questions which 
are discussed in this book, although in the nature of things the 
final result of discussion must be more questions—the questions 
which the British will continue to debate in pubs, press and 
Parliament and which their allies will need to understand. 


After the War: 
Two Kinds of Problems 


THE PROBLEMS BRITAIN HAD TO FACE AFTER 1945 fall into two 
general categories: those arising directly out of the war and the 
postwar situation; and those long-range challenges which had 
troubled British society and conscience for over a century, grow- 
ing out of the most important development of modern history— 
industrialization. 


The Legacy of War 

In the first category, one thinks at once of great physical de- 
struction. Britain’s losses in buildings, shipping and capital equip- 
ment have been estimated at about £3 billion. It was not simply 
the blitz, the V-bombs and the economic waste of war; there was 
also the depreciation of factories, mines and railways used beyond 
ordinary capacity, without the possibility of normal maintenance 
and replacement. The United States, safe from direct physical 
destruction, was wealthy and resilient enough to shoulder the 
waste and depreciation and to emerge from the war richer than 
before. A vulnerable economy like that of Britain, however, was 
imperiled, and the assets which had buoyed it up before the 
war were all but gone. 
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Decline of Exports 

With production diverted to war purposes, with shipping lanes 
menaced and all tonnage required merely to maintain life, Brit- 
ain’s export trade was completely disrupted. By 1944 exports were 
less than one-third of their volume in 1938. This meant the loss 
of markets which in a highly competitive world are difficult to 
regain. Private overseas investments, which had grown rapidly 
during the 19th century, were requisitioned by the government 
and sold to pay for war supplies. Over a billion pounds of capital, 
nearly half of it in North America, were liquidated in this way: 
the British do not find it easy to laugh at the witticism that “the 
capital of Britain is in Washington.” New debts piled up. 

Meanwhile, strong postwar colonial nationalism speeded up 
the dissolution of the Empire. The political independence of a 
huge country like India, for example, meant an increasing degree 
of economic independence as well. This is shown by the expansion 
of the Indian cotton industry at the expense of Lancashire, an 
ironic turn of events when one recalls that Indian handweaving 
was destroyed by British machinery in the early 19th century. 

The wartime dislocation of the world economy, the weakness 
of nondollar currencies, and the shortage of dollars needed to 
buy supplies from the United States all helped to turn the terms 
of trade against Britain. That is, in 1948 about 20 percent more 
goods had to be exported to pay for an equal quantity of imports 
than would have been the case ten years earlier. Such gold and 
dollar reserves as remained were seriously reduced in value by 
the rise in the world price level. 

Yet against this background of economic disaster, the British 
showed a widespread determination to improve the standard of 
living, to do away with the “bad old days.” The humiliation of 
the dole in the 1930's, the sufferings of the unemployed in the 
depressed areas, “the towns that were murdered” by ruthless 
deflation, were not easily forgotten. These things must never 
happen again, said the British, and their passionate feeling on 
this score was the major cause of the overwhelming victory of 
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Trend in Britain’s External Trade 
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the Labor party in the general election of 1945. Winston Church- 
ill’s wartime record was not enough to wipe out memories of his 
unhappy period in office in the 20’s. At that time, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, he precipitated deflation by returning to the 
gold standard and led the fight against trade union demands and 
against the General Strike of 1926. 

The voters felt in 1945 that it was “time for a change.” As if 
the social implications of this political readjustment were not 
sufficiently difficult to carry out in a dangerously weakened econo- 
my, there came the “cold war,” rearmament and the fantastic 
expenditures involved in new weapons and techniques, which 
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have made World War II seem almost as remote, technologically, 
as the Napoleonic wars. 


The Legacy of Industrialism 

Britain’s long-range problems, as distinguished from its war 
emergencies, can be laid to the Industrial Revolution and to the 
parallel development of conscience and criticism. In factories and 
overcrowded industrial towns sprang up ambitions, discontents 
and a burning sense of injustice, which found economic expres- 
sion in trade unions and political expression eventually in the 
Labor party. 

Karl Marx, who came to London in 1850, was not wrong 
when he wrote about a class struggle in 19th-century England; 
all of his contemporaries saw it too. He was wrong, however, in 
failing to foresee the ultimate effects of social improvement. Most 
economic thinkers of the 19th century thought that little could 
be done by positive state action to remedy abuses or to avoid the 
consequences of alternating booms and depressions. The demand 
for state action grew, however, not only among the victims of the 
system but among their supporters in the upper classes. 


British Socialism: ‘Methodist, Not Marxist’ 

The utopian views of the early British socialists and esthetes, 
such as William Morris, who rejected industrialism as cruel or 
ugly, are not held by any sensible Briton today. A rapidly 
advancing technology came to mean a better standard of living, 
a widening middle class and a working class which became more 
highly skilled and specialized. The upper groups among workers 
generally prospered, but few believed that the millennium had 
come. 

The growing pains of the new society were terrible; and the 
determination to create a good life for everyone was inspired by 
genuine democratic conviction, by religious faith and by an active 
conscience at all levels of society. Morgan Phillips, the secretary 
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of the Labor party, said a few years ago that British socialism is 
Methodist, not Marxist. Like all epigrams, this is a bit too simple. 
But British socialism is British to the core, not a Continental 
import; it antedates The Communist Manifesto. 

As time went on, Britain’s early leadership as an industrial 
state proved a handicap. Britain found itself saddled with an 
outworn plant, which it was not economic to scrap, and proved 
unable to compete on equal terms with newer industrial nations 
like the United States or Germany under the stimuli of war, 
expansion and better technology. Moreover, a period of leader- 
ship, such as Britain knew in the 19th century, can create a 
dangerous complacency. Management tended to continue its old 
ways and was likely to take profits out rather than plow them 
back, as the early industrialists had done. It seemed easier to 
exploit home or protected imperial markets than to try to meet 
foreign competition. 

Food production declined. At the end of the 19th cena deep- 
er coal mines became necessary. This added technical problems 
to increasing difficulties with labor and management; output per 
worker decreased steadily. British railways became obsolescent. 
In the late 19th century shocking social conditions had been 
created on a relatively small scale by the conversion of northern 
Scotland into grouse moors for wealthy sportsmen. In the 20th 
century Britain cupeetEnenG the immensely greater problems of 
the “depressed areas” in industrial districts, where reductions in 
the output of heavy industry—concentrated in a few places—left 
workers without steady employment and without other, lighter 
industries to turn to as alternatives. 


Aftermath of World War | . 
Fortunately, British ingenuity and inventiveness remained 
high. Industry, however, did not always respond to the oppor- 
tunities they offered. After World War I industry turned to 
the state for protection of inefficient and weak firms through 
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restrictive practices and cartelization. To a striking degree, men 
had lost faith in the 19th-century axioms of competition and 
laissez faire; or to put it more accurately, those axioms were no 
longer applicable in drastically changed conditions. 

From the 1920’s on, some efforts were made to deal with these 
problems by such measures as agricultural subsidies, new crop 
programs (e.g., sugar beets), replanning in industry (with the 
help of the state), and diversification of industry in the depressed 
areas. But timidity and lack of imagination remained charac- 
teristic of many, and these programs were interrupted by the 
war, which also intensified the long-range problems of Britain 
by denying it the basic tools to deal with them—a healthy export 
trade, capital investment, and time for readjustment. 


Britain's Advantages 

Yet in dealing with these vast problems, Britain has certain 
advantages which make it different from the United States and 
which Americans find it difficult to understand. 

In the first place, Britain is a small country, not much larger 
in area than New England, although it contains from a quarter 
to a third of the population of the United States. Despite an 
amazing variety of scenery, accents, dialects and loyalties from 
county to county, there are no deep regional differences such as 
plague the politics of the United States or even of a middle-sized 
country like France. There is a national press; many London 
newspapers and one provincial paper circulate throughout the 
country. The Times can have an influence which The New York 
Times could never claim. A member of Parliament can be in his 
constituency (which numbers only about 35,000 voters) within 
a few hours. And there is a British “way of doing things,” familiar 
and acceptable from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End. 


Homogeneous Population 
The factor of size is reinforced by the homogeneity of the popu- 
lation. The Celtic elements are not really very different from 
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the English, and Scottish or Welsh nationalist movements are 
largely romantic or merely decorative. The Negro population, 
although increasing by immigration from the West Indies, is 
numbered in the tens of thousands and creates only occasional 
local problems, such as housing. 

Although Britain is traditionally hospitable to refugees, there 
is nothing in the country to compare with America’s absorption 
of immigration. There need be no equivalent in Britain of New 
York’s “I Am an American Day.” It never occurs to an English- 
man or a Scot that his “Britishness” is the least in question or 
that it needs reaffirming. Britain thus has the great advantage of 
easy acceptance and understanding, of tolerance and lack of 
friction. 

A good indication of this is the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, which has never reached the proportions characteristic 
of a tension-ridden American city and which in any event has 
been on the decline since a peak in 1950. The problem today is 
the “‘teddy-boy,” whose need for self-assertion against society takes, 
for the most part, the relatively harmless form of elaborate bar- 
bering and an extreme adoption of Edwardian (hence the name) 
styles introduced a few years ago by fashionable tailors—an adop- 
tion which sent Savile Row in full retreat to orthodox cut. 


Political Tradition 

Then there is Britain’s political tradition. The British are basi- 
cally conservative from top to bottom. They lack dogmatism and 
doctrine and have a pragmatic and, above all, political approach 
to controversial issues. The unwritten constitution, a complex of 
statutes, Customs and institutions, has evolved slowly and hap- 
hazardly with no real break from the Middle Ages. Parliament, 
for all its inefficiencies and failures to correspond to the realities 
of population and interests, had by the end of the 18th century 
become the focus of all agitations; and usually it responded with 
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steps which, while never extreme, were somehow adequate. Labor 
movements have from time to time proclaimed their impatience 
with politics and their reliance on direct action; but sooner or 
later they have all come back to politics. 


Role of State 


Side by side with this political tradition is the old tradition of 
State action—something which has never existed in America. The 
state was an active, interfering, paternal force in the 16th and 
17th centuries. It remained so in law, if not in practice, in the 
18th century. Laissez faire, practiced throughout the 18th century 
and theorized about in the 19th, proved to be a temporary 
phenomenon. From the 1830’s a new administrative state began 
to develop, quietly and without most people being aware of it. 
The return to state action was made acceptable and efficient by 
the reform of the civil service after the 1850's. Today the English 
are a much-governed people, just as they were in the Middle 
Ages; and they are celebrated for being law-abiding. One has only 
to contrast the attitudes of the ordinary Londoner and New 
Yorker toward their police forces. 


Poltical Genius 

The English genius is political, a genius for living together. 
The advantage which this represents in solving great social prob- 
lems in a period of world-wide dislocation and readjustment 
cannot be sufficiently emphasized. 

To these long-standing advantages must also be added certain 
characteristics which emerged during the war. The mere fact of 
surviving the blitz, with all the suffering, heroism and hard work 
this involved; the exhilaration of standing, for a time, alone; the 
determination to crush the Axis; the diversion of all resources 
and effort into winning the war—these factors created attitudes 
and drives which made the British determined to grapple with 
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and surmount the problems of recovery and social reconstruction. 
A new sense of community and a reshaping of old assumptions 
brought the whole nation to accept, with a minimum of grum- 
bling, temporary restrictions and long-range commitments which 
would have seemed impossible 50 or even 20 years before. These 
restrictions and commitments seem, to some observers, curiously 
at variance with the strong streak of individualism, or almost 
anarchism (as their driving habits show), which is another per- 
sisting characteristic of the British. 
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A Changing 
Economy 


‘THE BASIC ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF POSTWAR Britain, in its simplest 
terms, was how to apportion inadequate resources and dwindling 
wealth among urgent competing demands—the crucial expansion 
of the export trade (needed to wipe out the deficit in the balance 
of payments growing out of the war), the purchase of food and 
supplies from dollar areas, the rebuilding of cities, the re-equip- 
ment of industry, the responsibilities of a world power, rearma- 
ment, a higher standard of living, and a wide scale of social 
services. Vastly different as are conditions in Britain and the 
U.S.S.R., this problem of choice is not unlike that faced by Mos- 
cow when it had to decide to build up capital equipment at the 
expense of consumer goods. 

Dollar loans from the United States—followed, as the need 
persisted, by Marshall plan aid after 1947—helped to fill the 
dollar gap and to provide essential raw materials and capital 
goods for industry. But the ultimate solution of Britain’s economic 
problems lay in raising the national income and in increasing 
the wealth to be allocated to different purposes. Industrial output 
rose rapidly. In 1946 it was at roughly prewar level; by 1950 it 
was nearly a third greater; and certain industries, like engineer- 
ing and automobiles, made more spectacular advances than the 
average. Exports—vital to Britain’s survival—equaled prewar fig- 
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ures in 1947; by 1950 they were greater by almost two-thirds. 
Reinvestment in, and re-equipment of, essential export industries 
were encouraged by the government. Industrialists discovered 
new promotional techniques. Productivity teams studied Ameri- 
can industry to see what might be adapted to British purposes. 


Postwar Austerity 

The other side of the coin was the restriction of consumer 
goods and the austerity for which Sir Stafford Cripps, chancellor 
of the exchequer in the Labor government, came to stand as a 
symbol. It was not merely a matter of the rationing of food, much 
of which had to be imported (although great efforts were made 
to increase agricultural output in Britain), or the heavy taxation 
of luxury dollar-items like tobacco. Automobiles were all but 
unavailable at home. The more expensive higher grades of fabrics 
and clothing were either heavily taxed or marked “Export only.” 
For English tables only plain white pottery was available. Whiskey 
went to America to earn dollars. Travelers abroad could take 
very little currency with them, and only persons on vital business 
could get dollars. Extremely high rates of taxation, direct and 
indirect, soaked up any surplus that might go to purchase scarce 
goods. 

Behind the plan stood the government, then in the hands of 
the Labor party headed by Clement Attlee. Food was purchased 
in bulk by government agencies; scarce commodities were allo- 
cated by systems of permits and priorities; government and the 
Bank of England (nationalized in 1946) used credit mechanisms 
and the money market as instruments of policy; and the Budget 
became, to a greater degree than ever before, the blueprint for 
the entire economy. 

Despite some setbacks, like the disastrous winter and the fuel 
crisis of 1947 or the convertibility crisis of the same year, real 
progress was made in building up the national income. Because 
of the firm hand of government and the policy of wage restraint 
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which Ernest Bevin, the trade union leader who at that time 
was foreign secretary, and Sir Stafford Cripps invariably got the 
trade unions to support, Britain experienced less inflation in 
the postwar years than most countries. The advantages of low 
costs of production and low export prices were reinforced by the 
devaluation of the pound in 1949, although this made imports 
more expensive. 


Full Employment 

Most important of all, Britain knew for the first time what it 
was determined to have—full employment. Indeed, today there are 
half a million jobs going begging. It would seem that, barring a 
world catastrophe (and this is why Britain is so sensitive to the 
possibilities of a slump in the United States), the acceptance by 
both political parties of the techniques of monetary management 
and credit control by the government may actually have solved 
the old problem of boom-and-bust with its attendant unemploy- 
ment and suffering. 

By 1950 the situation was sufficiently improved so that some 
easing of the consumer’s situation was possible. This improve- 
ment would undoubtedly have continued had it not been for the 
Korean war. Military aid from the United States helped, but the 
worsening of the international situation meant, nevertheless, a 
serious drain on the barely sufficient resources of the country. 
For the Labor party this was, politically, an unfortunate turn of 
events. The Laborites were to some extent victims of forces be- 
yond their control and their policy, just as the Conservatives 
after their victory in 1951 benefited by an improved international 
situation and fell heirs to the long-term results of postwar 
austerity. 


Eased Conditions — At a Price 


After 1952 the economic situation improved rapidly. The gov- 
ernment was able to abolish rationing. Shops began to take on 
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their prewar appearance. Automobiles and other durable goods 
came on to the domestic market. Britain became freer and more 
relaxed, gayer and more comfortable. 

Freedom and comfort, however, were not without their price. 
Inflation had become a serious problem in 1950, and it has not 
been checked since. Most economists suspect that a full-employ- 
ment economy is necessarily inflationary but feel that its benefits 
outweigh the inconveniences of a gradual inflation, which hits 
hardest the people with fixed incomes. But the inflation in Britain 
has not been gradual. And as more and more people get bigger 
and bigger slices of spiraling wealth, the demand for consumer 
goods rises, capital is diverted to providing them, imports (no 
longer physically restricted) increase, and the crucial balance 
between imports and exports is disturbed. 


Clear and Present Dangers 

The marked improvement in the consumer's position has 
tended to mask the still perilous state of the British balance-of- 
payments situation. Richard A. Butler, the chancellor of the 
exchequer in the Conservative government, is committed to a 
policy of freedom for industry, subject to monetary and credit 
control. His budget in the spring of 1955 was, as one might expect 
before an election, an “easy” one. Some authorities, particularly 
those in the Labor party, felt that the budget revealed a danger- 
ous complacency in view of the fact that in the previous February 
the chancellor had drastically raised the bank rate and imposed 
new restrictions on installment buying. 

These measures seem to have had little effect, and by summer 
the stock market developed a real boom, which showed some 
signs of getting out of hand. The visitor to Britain can under- 
stand what is happening simply by noticing the numbers of new 
factory buildings along almost any railway line going out of 
almost any city. The huge housing program of the government 
and of local authorities, by priming a pump already going full 
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blast, also tends to promote inflation. To complicate matters, 
rumors abroad of further devaluation made speculators sell ster- 
ling and thereby abnormally increased losses of gold. 

In July the chancellor tried another dose of his February 
medicine; he raised still further the initial deposit for install- 
ment buying (to cut down consumer demand) and attempted, by 
an appeal to banks, to limit capital expenditure. He hoped that 
his measures would lead nonessential (i.e., nonexport) industries 
to postpone new investment, although he cannot well interfere 
with certain long-range capital commitments like modernization 
of the railways, continued re-equipment of the mines, and some 
improvement of Britain’s appallingly inadequate road system. 
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The boom on the stock market has been checked, but confi- 
dence remains high; and many serious economists (not merely 
Mr. Butler’s political opponents) feel that stronger measures are 
necessary to bring home to an optimistic and enthusiastic people 
the still precarious nature of the economic situation. Direct con- 
trols of industry are advocated by some Labor experts; others 
feel that an increase in taxation might be necessary. 

Mr. Butler’s measures, however, appear to have had encourag- 
ing results. The run on sterling has been checked, government 
expenditure—in housing, nationalized industries, and local au- 
thorities—is being successfully reduced, and the desired restriction 
of credit is reflected in the figures of bank deposits and advances. 
But a turn for the better is not a final solution, and the govern- 
ment continues to keep a careful watch on the situation. There 
is no question of the determination on all sides to maintain pros- 
perity and full employment, whatever means may be necessary, 
since prosperity has been so hardly won by an extraordinary 
national effort. 


Future of the Economy 

Other problems of economic policy are being widely discussed 
in Britain. Some observers believe that serious consideration must 
be given to a revision of Britain’s export pattern. The sterling 
area, where marketing is relatively easy, they think should be 
given less attention, and an attempt should be made to sell in 
the rapidly expanding European market, in which West Ger- 
many’s ascendancy seems barely challenged. There is also the 
knotty question of what to do about the precarious situation of 
the Lancashire cotton industry, which is losing ground to Ameri- 
can, Indian and Japanese producers. Should the cotton industry 
be helped by further reduction of taxes, both to encourage im- 
proved plant and to strengthen the home market? Or should it 
try to compete more strenuously abroad? 

Again, what is to be the nation’s long-range fuel policy? The 
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demand for coal has grown enormously; but production cannot 
keep up with the demand. Until this year coal exports have been 
maintained to keep the channels open for the time when an 
exportable surplus will appear; yet this policy has meant the 
importation of coal at higher prices from dollar areas. Was the 
government right to stop coal exports, to the consternation of 
Continental importers? And what about other forms of power? 
What proportion should be maintained between conversion to 
electricity (produced from low-grade coal) and conversion to oil 
(which must be imported)? What long-range plans must be made 
for atomic power? An impressive atomic energy program is already 
under way, to begin actual operation at the end of 1955; and it is 
predicted that by 1975, 40 percent of Britain’s power will come 
from that source. Or, at a humbler level, what can be done about 
the apparently ineradicable preference of the householder for the 
open fireplace, which uses up coal that might be used more effi- 
ciently in generating electricity or in central heating? 

The emphasis on production since the war has overshadowed 
the great and growing deficiencies in distribution. Markets in 
county towns are outgrown; Covent Garden still supplies Lon- 
don’s vegetables, fruit and flowers from a maze of narrow streets 
in the middle of the city. British railways have begun to tackle 
obsolescence in rolling stock, signaling, motive power and labor 
structure. Public complaints about rail service reflect deeper 
problems which, it is hoped, will be solved by a £1.2 billion mod- 
ernization program recently announced. Main highways are hope- 
lessly overcrowded, and the bottlenecks in towns (whose builders 
in the Middle Ages were not working with the 20th century in 
view) mean traffic jams and mounting distribution costs, which 
could strangle a bustling productive economy. These are the 
kinds of questions that governments must deal with if they are 
to survive elections and that the nation must answer if the long- 
term health of its economy is to be assured. 

The aspect of the postwar British economy which has most 
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struck American observers is the nationalization program. Today 
in terms of employees, about a fifth of British industry is under 


public control. 


Nationalized Industries 

Nationalization is not entirely new in Britain. Local govern- 
ments were operating utilities and docks in the 19th century. 
Telegraphs and telephones came under the post office in the 
1860's and 1870's; and the nationalization of railways had been 
seriously discussed for 50 years. But the typical form of nationali- 
zation—the public corporation, comparable to our TVA—is a 
20th-century invention, the most striking earlier examples being 
the British Broadcasting Corporation of 1927 and the London 
Passenger Transport Board of 1932, both established by Conserva- 
tive governments, although the latter was devised by Laborite 
Herbert Morrison. Distribution of electricity (but not its genera- 
tion) has been in the public sector from 1927, and nationalization 
of the coal mines had been recommended by the majority of a 
royal commission in 1920. 

Under postwar conditions some nationalization was inevitable. 
Very few persons questioned its necessity in the case of coal, 
which was urgently in need of far greater capital investment than 
private enterprise would risk or could raise in an essential but 
sick industry. To some extent the same was true of the railways. 
Electricity and gas came next, without much debate. The con- 
troversial industries have been steel and truck transport. 


Steel and Trucking 

The steel industry is vital because if it refuses, for good reasons 
of its own, to expand, it can hamstring the whole economy; and 
British steel had impressively expanded its production under the 
unifying direction of Sir Andrew Duncan in the Ministry of 
Supply during the war. With these facts in mind, the second 
postwar Labor government, claiming a somewhat dubious man- 
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date left over from 1945 and more or less reinforced in 1950, 
nationalized the steel industry. The issue aroused violent debate 
in Parliament but seemed to create little interest in the country 
at large. During the 1950 debate, for example, the writer heard 
two businessmen discussing the matter in an elevator in the Lon- 
don underground. Said one, “I think the government should take 
over the steel industry. It will give them a chance to show what 
they can do with an industry that makes money.” 

Under an election pledge of 1951 the Conservative government 
is now returning the steel industry to private hands. But steel— 
with a tradition of inter-firm cooperation through the Iron and 
Steel Federation—will remain highly amenable to state influence. 

The trucking situation is more complex. Under the Transport 
Act of 1947 private trucks were limited to a 25-mile radius from 
their base, and all long-distance trucking was organized and set 
up under the name of the British Road Services, administered 
by the Road Haulage Executive of the Transport Commission. 
The object was to integrate road and rail transport and to avoid 
the destructive competition which trucking can offer to the 
railways. The Conservative government in 1951 was committed, 
largely by pressure from party rank and file, to denationalize the 
trucking industry; and many vehicles have been returned to pri- 
vate ownership. But in July 1955 the Conservatives to some extent 
reversed their position. They decided not to liquidate British 
Road Services entirely but to keep roughly a quarter of the 
original fleet—about 8,000 lorries—as a national trunk network, 
which has proved itself efficient enough so that Chambers of 
Commerce appealed to the minister of transport not to tamper 


with it. 


Nationalization No Panacea 

Many enthusiasts originally regarded nationalization as a pana- 
cea that would solve everything. This, of course, has not proved 
the case, and the problems created are as great if not greater than 
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the problems solved. There is, for example, the question of cen- 
tralization. The coal industry is highly centralized; transport less 
so; electricity and gas less so still; while steel nationalization 
allowed companies to maintain their separate identities but with 
their stock vested in a public holding company. To some extent 
this variation was determined by the structure and nature of the 
industry, but recent recommendations for more decentralization 
of the nationalized industries are partly the lesson of experience. 
Difficulties have also arisen in finding administrators who can 
operate effectively on so large a scale—the Nationa! Coal Board 
having four times as many employees as the largest private firm. 
There are labor problems which are made acute by the monopoly 
position in the industry and by its close tie to government, which 
in some ways makes bargaining less easy for both sides. Labor 
groups have complained that in many instances the change has 
been only nominal—that the “same old gang” are still running 
things at lower levels, and that machinery for worker consulta- 
tion is ineffective. Pricing policies—witness the sharp 1955 rise in 
coal prices, which has had an impact in all segments of the econo- 
my—can cause wide public discussion; and the Consumers’ Coun- 
cils, which were to be a new facet of democracy, are moribund. 


A Mixed Economy 


These problems, however important and puzzling, are largely 
details which will be worked out with experience. It is as yet too 
early to judge the nationalization experiment fairly. Except for 
steel and transport, no one talks about undoing nationalization. 
But neither does anyone talk much about extending it. The 
Labor party conference at Margate in October 1955 rejected fur- 
ther nationalization as the basis of present party policy and voted 
to restudy the question. 

Perhaps nationalization has served its purpose by putting utili- 
ties under public ownership and by forcing private industry to 
adopt a more responsible and enlightened form of capitalism, 
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which now shows itself so efficient as to make state intervention 
unnecessary. Whatever the explanation, nationalization as a po- 
litical issue is dead, and the present balance of Britain’s mixed 
economy will probably be retained for the foreseeable future. 

A word should be said about one industry which is not prop- 
erly included in the public sector but which offers a form of 
“seminationalization” familiar to Americans—agriculture. The 
mechanization of British agriculture, as far advanced as that of 
any other country, has been helped by government loans and tax 
allowances. Land use is carefully supervised, and the government 
is in a position to bring farmers around to the kind of produc- 
tion that is needed. And a wide range of subsidies has contributed 
greatly to the amazing recovery of British agriculture from its 
60 years of depression. A glance at any county or market town 
will show how profitable it is. 


Role of Private Industry 

Private industry, too, presents some problems which are being 
widely discussed. Of these, the most important is that of monopo- 
lies and restrictive practices. The threat of nationalization re- 
mains a kind of ultimate weapon, but in June 1955 the majority 
report issued by a commission on restrictive practices recom- 
mended that devices of collective discrimination, like the boycott 
or resale price maintenance, should be prohibited by statute— 
something of a parallel (although more sweeping) to aspects of 
fair trade laws in the United States. For the government this is 
an embarrassing report. The government was committed in 
advance to act on the commission’s recommendations, yet the 
Conservative party numbers among its members a great many 
industrialists who think that, far from being criminal, such re- 
strictive practices are highly beneficial. As Lord Mancroft put it 
recently: “Monopolies are rather like babies; nobody likes them 
until they have got one of their own.” So far, the government has 
been stepping very gingerly in handling this report, while Labor 
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party leaders have emerged, somewhat strangely, as champions 
of free competition. 

The public is aware of the issues at stake. The report has been 
a best seller at the Stationery Office, and it will certainly be used 
in political campaigns. The debate about restrictive practices 
reinforces the conclusion suggested above: that the issue for the 
future is not the advantage or disadvantage of a socialist society, 
with public ownership of all the means of production and distri- 
bution, but the maintenance of a healthy, imaginative and re- 
sponsible capitalism working with and not against government 


and labor. 


Changing Industrial Relations 

If the public is relatively oblivious to the balance-of-payments 
problem, and only mildly interested in restrictive practices, it is 
deeply concerned about one segment of economic life—industrial 
relations. The year 1955 saw a large number of strikes, including 
some very obvious ones like the newspaper strike in London, the 
three weeks’ rail strike, and another in the series of dock strikes. 
These strikes have had an effect, especially on export trades, 
although this can be easily exaggerated. It is important to get 
a proper perspective and to realize that the losses from strikes 
today are very small compared to those of the great strike years 
before the war. Time lost in 1954, a bad year in Britain, was only 
about a third of the loss in the United States, where it was a 
good year. 

More impressive than the number or frequency of strikes is 
their changing character. Rarely now are strikes called to achieve 
the traditional ends of better wages or hours. The rail strike was 
due to the demand of the engineers and firemen for differential 
pay rises, not very large in amount but which would set them 
apart from unskilled railway labor, a recognition of their heavier 
responsibility. The dock strike was jurisdictional, the northern 
dockers demanding that the National Association of Stevedores 
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and Dockers be recognized as their bargaining agent instead of 
the huge Transport and General Workers’ Union, with which 
they have expressed intense dissatisfaction. Even more remarkable 
is the emergence of the unofficial, or wildcat, strike carried on 
against the orders of union leaders by ad hoc committees. Com- 
munist exploitation of these strikes, although often present, is 
also easily exaggerated. Unofficial strikes usually originate in some 
real grievance which the regular union machinery has failed to 
redress. 

The reaction of some Britons is “there ought to be a law,” 
for English trade unionism is remarkably free from legal restric- 
tion, much freer than American labor, with its injunction pro- 
cedures and liability to prosecution for breach of contract or 
unfair labor practices. But almost no British expert or politician 
seriously advocates imposing such restrictions, since laws are 
effective only if they are freely accepted. Moreover, the remedies 
that might be obtained are believed to be less important than the 
maintenance of freedom, informality of bargaining, and easy 
maneuvering. Similarly, proposals for a compulsory secret strike 
ballot of union membership are rejected on practical grounds 
by union leaders with the question: If there is to be a ballot-to 
start a strike, is there to be a ballot to stop it, and also at every 
stage of the negotiation? 


Need to Overhaul Trade Unions 


The inevitable conclusion drawn from an examination of these 
strikes is that the trade union structure of Britain is radically 
in need of an overhaul. Historically, English trade unionism has 
tended to be conservative, and it has quite rightly been concerned 
primarily with the security which the workers needed so badly 
and rarely found. But such a conception of trade unionism is 
oddly anachronistic in a welfare state, which provides a degree 
of security that the 19th century could not have imagined and 
an economy which seems to guarantee full employment. 
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Trade unionism is theoretically democratic in organization, 
but the rank and file have increasingly withdrawn from partici- 
pation because of an apathy engendered by the very success of 
trade unionism and its political expression. Consequently, unions 
have tended to degenerate into oligarchies or to develop top- 
heavy administrations in which complaints can easily get lost or 
take several years in being remedied. This explains the dockers’ 
resistance to the Transport and General Workers’ Union and 
many of the wildcat strikes. 

Much trade union leadership has, it would seem, become un- 
responsive and bureaucratic or too reliant on popularity-catching 
methods like big wage demands or concealed methods like holi- 
days with pay or a shorter working week, which cannot be justified 
in the present economic situation. The new problems trade union- 
ists—rank and file as well as leaders—must learn to tackle are the 
rapid and effective investigation and settlement of local griev- 
ances, labor reorganization, the demand for greater efficiency and 
increased production in a competitive world, the inevitable ad- 
vance of automation, and education for responsibility. 

Yet it can be and is also argued that every strike marks a failure 
of management. Management, too, has its lessons to Iéarn. There 
has been much talk in managerial circles of copartnership and 
profit sharing, although some are skeptical of such schemes or 
consider them as not really going to the root of the matter. 
Industrial managers are still likely to take snap action without 
consulting the men concerned, and to go on thinking of labor 
as a commodity. In the House of Commons debate on this subject 
in June 1955 nearly every speaker on both sides of the House 
emphasized that problems of industrial relations are really prob- 
lems in human relations. But this truism, easy to state, is terribly 
hard to put into practice, and doubly so given the persistence, on 
both sides, of past attitudes in a period to which they are harm- 
fully irrelevant. 
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A Changing 
Society 


PROBABLY THE MOST REMARKABLE RESULT of British social policy 
in recent decades has been the narrowing of the gap in incomes 
between the rich and the poor. The chart on page 33 shows the 
extent to which the lower range of incomes has been narrowed, 
the middle ranges have been expanded, and the very top range 
has shrunk. The provision of social services must also be counted 
as income, thus narrowing the gap still more. In other words, 
through the devices of graduated taxation and social legislation, 
a redistribution of income has taken place. Risks which the in- 
dividual once had to bear alone or with the‘ help of charity are 
spread out over the whole of society. 


Survival of Wealth 


This is not to say that there are no wealthy people in Britain. 
Indeed, Americans who have read about confiscatory income 
taxes or peers ruined by death duties are surprised to see the 
number of new expensive motor cars in the London streets. This 
is perhaps even a little surprising to Englishmen. Paul Jennings 
in The Observer of July 17, 1955 commented on what should 
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have been, with encroaching automobile agencies and advertising 
offices, the death of Mayfair, London’s fashionable district: 


But, as you walk about, you observe beautiful people—men in splendid bowler 
hats, and proud silly girls—who clearly do still live somewhere in the district, 
although you never see them actually coming out of a house. Mayfair has with- 
drawn into the upper stories; at night the ladders are kicked away, and a 
mysterious plushy laughter hovers above the gloomy streets; privilege has gone, 
not underground, but upstairs. 

Luxury ‘shops, at least in London and the fashionable seaside 
places, are no different from such shops anywhere else in the 
world. British magazines like the Tatler and the Sphere fully 
record the doings of “society” for their kind, and the popular 
press reports them for the multitude. Emmanuel Shinwell, former 
minister of defense and one of Labor’s best orators, can still point- 
edly refer to accounts of “the orgies, the fantastic, grotesque ban- 
quets, the gallivanting, the gourmandizing and all the rest of it, 
and the waste of work and of national substance” and wonder 
how even highly paid working people must feel, turning from 
these, to be told about Britain’s economic “‘razor’s edge.” 

How do wealthy people survive taxation? Much of the obvious 
wealth, as always, is new, growing out of the war or postwar op- 
portunities or, in the country, out of the new prosperity of agri- 
culture. Businessmen get fairly liberal expense allowances under 
the tax laws or have found “dodges.” There is no capital gains 
tax, so that those who had capital to play with were able to make 
a great deal of money in the recent stock market boom. In the 
case of a large, well-organized estate, it is possible to build up a 
fortune, given sufficient time, after the payment of the extremely 
heavy taxes on inheritance. It is when, as has happened recently 
to some very large estates, two deaths have followed in quick 
succession that the effect is disastrous for the fortunes of the 
family. And, in the last resort, it is possible—and a good many 
people do this—to keep up one’s position by spending capital. 
The rich, then, may have been “soaked,” but they have not been 
extinguished, although in some respects accepted standards of 
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life—for example, with respect to virtually unobtainable domestic 
servants—have been altered. 


Social Readjustment 

The period of austerity was, without question, hardest on upper- 
middle-class persons who had seriously to retrench from their 
prewar standards. Here, too, the shortage of domestic help has 
taken a toll in comfort and convenience, while the rapid rise in 
fees for public schools (Britain’s private schools) has been a real 
burden to a class for whom this kind of schooling is perhaps the 
most important badge. Social services, notably the health service, 
have done much to improve the middle-class position, but private 
education remains the prerogative for which almost anything will 
be sacrificed. 

It is interesting, too, that the middle class is not recruiting new 
members from the lower levels so easily as in the past. Although 
the number of clerical and white collar jobs has increased, factory 
labor has gained a new prestige and brings a larger immediate 
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income—a factor of great importance to a young man who has 
just finished his national military service. The sacrifice of present 
comfort for future advancement has little appeal, especially when 
the worst insecurities of life are guarded against by the welfare 
state. 

Working-class groups are unquestionably better off than they 
were before the war; the prevalence of television sets in working- 
class areas bears effective testimony to that. But one group has 
suffered markedly from the inflation—persons on fixed incomes, 
of whom the old-age pensioners are the most important. Occa- 
sionally, someone in Parliament will call attention to their plight, 
but they remain largely a group without spokesmen or the means 
of organized pressure. 

The importance of the social services in increasing real income, 
particularly among lower-income groups, has already been men- 
tioned. The range of these services is so wide that it is impossible 
to discuss them all here. Two aspects of the social services, how- 
ever, must be looked at in some detail. One of them is contro- 
versial; the other is not. 


The National Health Service 


The noncontroversial program—except to Americans—is the 
National Health Service. Recommended in the Beveridge Report 
of 1944 and promised in principle by the Conservative govern- 
ment of 1944-45, the program was actually set up by the Labor 
cabinet in 1948. Hospitals were all brought under the control of 
the minister of health operating through regional boards and 
local committees. About 20,000 of the 21,000-general practitioners 
in England and Wales are in the scheme, although there is no 
compulsion, and anyone is free, if he wishes, to consult a physi- 
cian privately. 

Registrations with an individual physician (and it is possible 
to change one’s registration) average about 2,400. A physician is 
paid by the government according to the number of persons on 
his list. The result has been generally to raise the average level of 
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remuneration in the profession, although huge incomes cannot 
easily be made unless one chooses to be a “society doctor” oper- 
ating outside the system. Specialist services are provided under 
the program. In general, physicians and dentists receive patients 
in their own offices, but in a few places there are experimental 
health centers—clinics for general practitioners. Originally it was 
intended to create a number of health centers, but so far economic 
considerations and limitations on building have prevented fulfill- 
ment of this plan. 

About four-fifths of the cost of the service is borne by the 
Exchequer; the rest, as provided by law, by fees for certain 
services and, chiefly, by insurance contributions, a continuation 
of the state medical insurance program first set up in 1911. 
In the early years of the service the cost turned out to be much 
higher than anticipated, but as the system has settled down and 
the backlog of medical and dental neglect has been taken care 
of, the cost has become stabilized at around £400 million a year. 
In 1950 certain charges, ranging from nominal in some instances 
to half the cost, were required for prescriptions (a shilling each), 
dentures, spectacles and certain other appliances. This has helped 
to reduce useless or self-indulgent recourse to the service, as well 
as to ease its financing. 

Opposition from old-line physicians is dwindling in importance 
as they dwindle in numbers. One young specialist told the author 
that he simply would not know how to operate outside the Health 
Service. There is no political issue, and the only problems con- 
cern administrative detail and the maintenance of efficiency. So 
far as its social effect is concerned, the greatest benefit of the 
program is for middle-class persons, who before the war could 
not, like the poorer groups, qualify for assistance or free treat- 
ment. As to the alleged “assembly-line methods” of ‘‘socialized 
medicine,” for what it is worth, I can speak only with enthu- 
siasm about my own experience in an English hospital, where 
treatment was generous and efficient, and care unhurried, friendly 
and comforting. 
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The Educational System 

Education is a matter of controversy in Britain. The crucial 
position of education in the new Britain is clear. It is the schools 
which determine, to a large degree, the accent and intonation, 
the manners and behavior so important as an indication of posi- 
tion in a society which is still to a considerable extent stratified. 

More important, in a democratic society where—as has become 
increasingly the case—opportunity is open to ability and no one 
is denied the chance of developing his talent, education is the 
road to advancement and, if you will, to the creation of a natural 
aristocracy. What provisions, then, must be made so that this all- 
important highway should remain open and not be perverted to 
unsocial or undemocratic ends? This is a real and basic contro- 
versy in British life, but there is no subject more difficult to 
explain to an American reader, for the systems and concepts of 
education differ profoundly in the two countries. 


Role of the Universities 

It is common for American writers to point proudly to the 
contrast between some 2 million Americans attending universities 
and some 82,000 who study in the 20-odd universities of Britain. 
Such a comparison is highly misleading. A university is a very 
different thing in Britain from what it is in the United States. 
The American figure includes persons whose opposite numbers 
in England are studying in county agricultural colleges, teacher 
training colleges, various specialist schools and institutes, some 
kinds of apprenticeship, and the whole extension program of the 
universities operating through the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. Moreover, the range of quality among “universities” in 
the United States borders on the fantastic, whereas in Britain a 
relatively high uniform standard is maintained. 

Instruction at some American universities and colleges is in- 
ferior to that of good British grammar schools, and American 
B.A.’s are, in most cases, nowhere near the equivalent of an 
English B.A. Moreover, there is not in Britain the fetishism about 
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Old University 


a bachelor’s degree, without which few Americans are regarded 
as socially complete today. It is common for English boys to go 
from public school (i.e., private school in American usage) or a 
good grammar school directly into business. The British universi- 
ties are not channels for supplying executives. They are channels 
to the liberal and scientific professions. 


State Support of Education 

The universities derive most of their support from the Ex- 
chequer. Even Oxford and Cambridge, the ancient universities, 
whose endowments are very great, now get well over half of their 
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income from the state. The allocations are made by a committee 
of the Treasury known as the University Grants Committee, whose 
members are chosen from academic circles. A similar body, the 
Arts Council, allocates government subsidies to opera, ballet, 
theater, the visual arts and music. Parliamentary or ministerial 
interference in this process is unthinkable, and the autonomy of 
the universities—rare enough in public institutions in America— 
is preserved. There have been, however, successful direct salary 
appeals to Parliament that have circumvented, as it were, the 
Grants Committee and the university authorities. 

There is no automatic admission, no right to enter the univer- 
sity, as there is in our state universities. But no student, properly 
prepared and able to meet the requirements, need miss the op- 
portunity of further education because of lack of funds. Financial 
aid may come from the university, from scholarships provided 
by the state or local authorities, or from a combination of these; 
the provision can, in some instances, extend to maintenance 
grants and even pocket money. Of 17,500 students admitted to the 
universities in 1954, over 14,000 were in receipt of financial aid 
from some source of public funds. And the student who takes a 
good degree, no matter what his origin, has a wide range of choices 
open to him in the professions, in academic life or in the civil 
service, whose prestige is very high in Britain. 


Role of the Schools 

With the universities open to talent and, beyond them, the 
promise of a rewarding career, it is clear that early preparation 
is the vital link. But secondary education must provide as well 
for those who do not go on to the university. 

In England (arrangements in Scotland and Ireland differ con- 
siderably) at about the age of 11, children are classified by an 
examination (the so-called “11-plus” examination). This examina- 
tion determines (although not irrevocably) whether they are to go 
to grammar school, which prepares for the university; to a techni- 
cal school; or to one of the secondary modern schools. The latter 
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New School 


are designed to give a more general education and are the focus 
of a considerable amount of educational experiment. Schools 
maintained by the local authorities are free and subject to in- 
spection by the Ministry of Education. Independent grammar 
schools charge fees, but if they are assisted by the Ministry, they 
must provide a certain number of free places. The great majority 
of pupils leave at the legal age of 15; those in grammar schools, 
however, remain on for two or three years more. 


Public Versus State Schools 

Outside this structure of aid from public funds stand the so- 
called public schools, usually boarding schools like American 
private preparatory schools. The old foundations, such as Eton 
and Winchester, have provided the models for new establish- 
ments in the 19th and 20th centuries for both boys and girls. 
The emphasis has been traditionally on student self-discipline, 
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through the prefect system; on classical instruction; on games; 
and on certain standards of character and conduct. Most of these 
schools maintain a high educational standard, while some of 
them give the finest education in England. It should be said, 
however, that the initial advantage of a public school education 
in the university is usually overcome within a year or so (as is 
true of American private schools) by graduates of the state system. 

The public schools, then, are the destination of upper- and 
upper-middle-class children, and except for such scholarships as 
are provided, they offer an expensive, although unquestionable, 
advantage. But for this very reason the whole concept of the 
public school is under attack. Its aims, some maintain, were per- 
fectly adapted to producing young men to go out to conquer and 
rule an empire. However, because of its tendency to produce a 
kind of class—some would say caste—distinction, it is anachronistic 
and even pernicious in a democratic society. Naturally, division 
of opinion on this point often mirrors political orientation, not- 
withstanding the fact that the front bench of the Labor party— 
where party leaders sit—musters a very considerable number of 
old public school boys. 

The state-supported system also has its critics. The 11-plus 
examination seems to some an unnecessarily harsh and rigid 
device, which may cause ineradicable errors. The Manchester 
Guardian recently reported a conversational exchange between 
two small boys which might back up an attack on the exam as 
productive of serious damage to the psyche. “Said A: ‘Yah; you 
had to be coached to get into the grammar school.’ ‘Well,’ came 
the scathing reply, ‘you didn’t even get a free place; your dad’s 
got to pay for you.’” 

On the other side, it can be argued that any educational system 
must at some time classify children and that this system works as 
well as any. Still another alternative is the comprehensive school, 
with which some educational authorities are experimenting and 
which seems certain to spread. That is, instead of segregation into 
grammar, secondary modern, and technical, the schools would be 
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amalgamated on the American pattern, thereby providing, say 
its advocates, an opportunity for rectifying mistakes in the 11-plus 
exam with a minimum of difficulty, and offering a wider social 
contact for students whose insulation from the rest of their con- 
temporaries might otherwise be unfortunate. 

The merits of these contentions cannot be explored here; nor 
does this short analysis exhaust the range of debate. But it illus- 
trates the basic challenge in educational philosophy and state 
policy created by the effective establishment of a free, democratic 
society where much of the class structure and outlook from which 
it has gradually evolved still exists. 


Technical Education 


In one other respect aristocratic values are proving a serious 
handicap—and that is in the marked distaste or disinclination of 
talented youngsters to go into technical work. The victory of the 
future may lie with the society which can produce the most, the 
best and the most enlightened engineers; and the shortage of 
skilled engineering personnel, serious enough in the United States, 
is a real threat to Britain’s industrial position. Today demand 
exceeds supply by a good third. The minister of education prom- 
ised some government plan before the end of 1955 to deal with 
this long-range problem. Already the possibility has been can- 
vassed of deferring the national service of persons who will go 
into the teaching of technical subjects. 

Here, too, as on so many other fronts, the long-range solution 
for the health of the society and the economy is to be found in 
education, which in ultimate importance far outweighs export 
sales campaigns or juggling with the bank rate. 
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Changing 
Politics 


FIVE YEARS AFTER WorLD WAR II THE GENERAL election of 1950 
was carried on in an atmosphere of bitter controversy. The writer 
saw a waitress throw a steak (not easy to come by then) at an 
obstreperous and condescending Tory. Good friends of differing 
views avoided certain topics because it was impossible to discuss 
them without quarreling. The African groundnuts scheme, de- 
valuation, fuel crises, were ammunition in the Tory arsenal, and 
Labor retorted with “bad old times” and “warmongering.” By 
contrast, apathy was the outstanding feature of the 1955 cam- 
paign, an apathy indicated by the drop of the vote from 84 per- 
cent of registration to 77 percent (still very high by American 
standards) and by the fall in the number of listeners to party 
political broadcasts. 

This apathy, like so much else that has been discussed in this 
book, is in part the reflection of a national victory over adversity. 
In 1950 and 1951 the victory was still in dispute and had to be 
attacked or defended; in 1955 nearly everyone seemed satisfied. 
And like other aspects of the transformation of Britain, the 
changed political situation has created some extremely difficult 
new problems. 
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The New Conservatives 

The extent of agreement between the two parties is remarkable. 
Debates in the House are likely to take on some aspects of a love 
feast, with the Labor opposition falling over themselves to praise 
Sir Winston Churchill for the apparent success of Geneva (a kind 
of oblique poke, of course, at his successor, Prime Minister Sir 
Anthony Eden), or to pay their respects to the skill and patience 
of Sir Walter Monckton, the minister of labor. Some skeptical 
souls have been led to ask whether the leader of the Opposition 
is not really Mr. Nabarro, the Tory member who, in attacking 
the government’s fuel policy, has provided cogent criticism on 
at least one point. By American standards, Britain’s Conserva- 
tives would be wild radicals. Indeed some of them are radicals— 
but there has always been that streak in the Tory make-up. 

The task of a conservative party is always easy. Its job is to 
conserve, and once the conservation of some outworn system has 
been defeated, it can move on—since conservatives are usually 
quite free from dogmatism—to defend the newly established order. 
This is precisely what the Conservatives have done in Britain. 
They accept the welfare state; they accept most of the changes 
in the economy; they accept monetary controls, if they hope to 
avoid direct controls; and they claim that they can administer 
better and with fewer strains than their opponents. 

Not that their course is free of difficulties and uncertainties. 
There are tensions within the party between the aristocratic 
elements and the hard-headed businessmen, between industrial- 
ists and “the City’—banking and finance—between radicals and 
conservatives. Sir Anthony Eden, except in foreign affairs, is still 
pretty much of an unknown quantity. He has made errors in 
judgment, as in his postelection broadcast on the railway strike; 
and he has pulled off at least one good stroke by the dramatic 
announcement of his invitation to Bulganin and Khrushchev to 
visit Britain. But it is difficult to find anyone who has much to 
say, in ordinary conversation, for or against him. To be sure, it 
is no easy thing to follow Sir Winston, and Sir Anthony does 
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not have a good radio personality. He is operating largely with 
an inherited ministry, and political writers are still waiting—and 
may go on waiting—for a reconstruction of the cabinet which will 
show Sir Anthony’s own hand and indicate how he will divide the 
spoils among the elements in the party competing for recognition. 


Public Support 

However, these are minor matters for a party proud of its 
electoral victory, sure of attracting young talent, and firmly sup- 
ported by a working-class vote which may run, at least temporarily, 
to over 6 million. Prosperity leads to respectability—in a suburb 
it is more respectable to vote Conservative; and a lifelong alle- 
giance may change: thus the Labor stalwart becomes, in Alistair 
Cooke’s brilliant phrase, “a semi-detached Tory.” 

The Conservative machine, superbly organized by Lord Wool- 
ton, chairman of the party until 1955, is helpfully oiled with 
funds which seem to be inexhaustible. The party is responsive to 
new situations and sees to it that young people (and especially 
young working people) get a chance at fairly rapid promotion— 
although it should be said that the party’s front bench in Parlia- 
ment is an almost solid phalanx of public school and university 
graduates. There seems to be little on the horizon to disturb the 
Conservatives’ tenure of power, barring external catastrophe, 
until the eventual swing of the pendulum. In a nearly balanced 
party situation the shift of relatively few votes can cause a big 
change in the distribution of seats on which control of the govern- 
ment depends. 


Is the Labor Party New? 

It is much less certain what the pendulum will swing to when 
it does start swinging. The situation of the Labor party is perilous. 
Its organization and its program grew out of historical demands 
for social justice, security and welfare. Some of its specific recom- 
mendations have proved to be disappointing—nationalization is 
an excellent example—in terms of the high hopes held out for 
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them. Most of its program, however, has been carried through, 
either by the party itself or by its opponents, with marked success. 
And this brings Labor face to face with the problem of any suc- 
cessful radical party: Where do we go from here? 

This is not to say that the Labor party is in danger of losing 
its support or its position as Her Majesty’s Opposition. Indeed 
there is nothing to replace it, for the Liberals are a dwindling 
group, holding on only in the remoter districts of Scotland and 
Wales, staffed with aging men and women, firm in the belief that 
their principles could unite large elements in both major parties 
but admittedly incapable of finding any positive way to make 
their program appealing. But one need not explain Labor’s 
strength negatively. There is a great fund of loyalty to the party, 
for much British political allegiance is either inherited or re- 
bellious and so does not lend itself to fence-sitting or to floating 
votes. There are still many substandard houses, still many irre- 
spe: sible industrial managements, still many injustices and griev- 
ances to be corrected. But so much has been done and so many 
people are so well off for the first time that it is no longer possible, 
except in some specific areas, to arouse the crusading enthusiasm 
which in the past has been the strength of the Labor movement. 
It is a significant fact that in the last election Labor failed for the 
first time to increase its percentage of the total vote. 


Search for Program 

In the first place, then, the party must find a program on which 
it can appeal to the electorate, some reason it can offer for choos- 
ing Tweedledee instead of Tweedledum. The great personalities 
of the first Labor government of 1945-50 have disappeared either 
through death (like Bevin and Cripps) or through voluntary 
retirement to the back benches (like Dalton and Shinwell). The 
younger leaders—Gaitskell, Wilson, Robens, Callaghan, for ex- 
ample—are undoubtedly able but without the color or appeal of 
their predecessors. 

There is a world of difference between Hugh Gaitskell with 
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his professorial and technical approach to economics and the 
immensely effective appeal of the tough drayman in Ernest 
Bevin or the high-minded Christian moralist in Sir Stafford 
Cripps. As for Aneurin Bevan, the 1955 election would seem to 
have finished his chances for the present. No one in the Labor 
party now sounds more old-fashioned than Bevan. His rhetoric 
is perfect for his mining constituency of Ebbw Vale but is not 
very impressive to most of the country, outside of his devotees 
in the constituency parties. Bevan is a superb parliamentarian 
and administrator, but the real force of Bevanism lay in his 
criticism of foreign policy; and with the seeming improvement 
in that sphere, his trump card has disappeared. 

The Labor party organization is sadly in need of overhauling. 
Defeated Labor candidates have been busy filling up question- 
naires to explain why the party lost, but everyone admits that 
the Tory machine had no match in Transport House, the Labor 
party’s headquarters. The labor movement, being a crusade, has 
depended heavily on volunteer effort or on low salaries supple- 
mented by zeal. The question now is whether the party must not 
find resources—presumably from the trade unions, which are its 
principal financial support—to build up an effective political 
machine and to pay its organizers and workers properly. 


A Strange Mixture 

Indeed one wonders about the firmness of the basic structure 
of the party. Under its constitution of 1918 the Labor party is a 
federation: the trade unions predominate, but the cooperatives, 
the socialist societies (like the Fabian Society) and the constitu- 
ency (i.e., local) parties are very vocal elements. Assuming, let 
us say, that an effective socialist program—of a kind applicable 
to present-day conditions—can be drafted, is the cooperative 
movement, which is a big business, going to support it whole- 
heartedly? The co-ops put a stop to talk about nationalization of 
insurance, which any genuinely socialist policy would demand. 
The practically minded trade unionists and the intellectuals of 
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the constituency parties are a strange mixture. May not the trade 
unions find it better to have smooth relations on both sides of 
the political fence? From a purely trade union point of view, 
may it not be preferable to have a Conservative government in 
office, so that industrial demands can be pushed without the 
restraints involved when one shares the responsibility of a Labor 
government? Perhaps the removal of the Trades Union Congress 
from Transport House, the building it has shared with the party, 
to its new building near the British Museum, a couple of miles 
away, may prove a portent of change. 

In the 19th century, liberalism, which permeated the Whigs 
and eventually emerged as the program of the Liberal party, 
destroyed a jumble of inherited ideas and practices and was then 
channeled into tentative efforts to remedy the grim results of 
early industrialism. By this change in objective, liberalism lost 
much of the support which it had enjoyed among business groups, 
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who now found their interests better safeguarded by the Con- 
servatives. At the same time, the rising labor movement and its 
new party offered a more positive alternative to the worker. 

The result was the decline of the Liberals, a once great party 
which can now muster barely half a dozen M.P.’s. Now the Labor 
party, in turn, has lost some of its support in both middle and 
working classes. New voters do not remember the “bad old times” 
which forged such strong loyalties; many of those who could 
remember have died since 1945. There is, admittedly, no alterna- 
tive political group to steal Labor’s thunder; but for the time 
being, there seems little thunder to steal. It remains to be seen 
what kind of salvage operation the party can perform and how 
it can respond to the demands of its past triumphs. 


Continuity of Foreign Policy 

Whatever may hereafter divide the two parties on domestic 
affairs, there is little likelihood that anything will produce a 
serious divergence between them in foreign affairs. When a Tory 
minister today is faced with an embarrassing parliamentary ques- 
tion on colonial or foreign policy, he can usually pull the sting 
of an Opposition attack by citing an exactly similar performance 
by the Labor party when it was in office. 

This remarkable continuity can be explained in several ways. 
To some degree—and this is true of domestic policy as well—it is 
provided for constitutionally. When the government changes in 
Britain, relatively few posts are affected—in each department 
usually only the minister and his parliamentary secretary. The 
rest of the staff are permanent and nonpartisan, and the perma- 
nent staff are deeply concerned with policy making, although an 
ultimate decision must be made and responsibility accepted by 
the minister, who is a party figure. The traditions and prestige 
of the Foreign Office are perhaps stronger than in any other 
department, which is saying a great deal for a nation whose civil 
service stands very high and—unlike the American civil service— 
can count on drawing off the best graduates from the universities 
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every year. In the Foreign Office, then, this arrangement means a 
high degree of expertness and experience and an absence of party 
political considerations and bombast. 


“The British Way’ 

The tradition is, however, more than a civil service attitude. 
It deeply penetrates the thinking of all Britons about the situa- 
tion beyond their own borders. Perhaps in no other area is there 
so clearly a “British way of doing things,” a way made up of a 
mixture of calm assumptions about the rightness of Britain’s 
position, a sense of history, an appreciation of power, a willing- 
ness to change front without batting an eye, and remarkable 
cleverness masked by reticence and good taste. Fritz Stern, a 
Columbia University historian, has remarked that Sir Anthony 
Eden is one of the few diplomatists today who look on diplomacy 
as the game that it is. But Eden simply mirrors a pervasive British 
attitude, an attitude in which moralistic considerations play little 
part. Working on the basis of these assumptions, the British neces- 
sarily take an approach to Russia which puzzles many Americans. 
They prefer to watch and wait, to remain adaptable to circum- 
stances, not to seek trouble or to provoke inflexibility, not to 
preach continually or to reiterate their moral purity. They prefer 
a few well-chosen, considered actions or statements on ground 
carefully prepared in advance. Russia to them is an adversary to 
be respected, not the source of all evil. So, too, once the British 
had decided that the Chinese Communists had effective control 
of the China mainland, they extended diplomatic recognition to 
Peiping. Diplomacy for the British is an art, not a weapon or an 
instrument of public relations. 

Continuity of foreign policy is assured when men with the 
temper of the British realistically face fundamental strategic and 
economic considerations which only an irresponsible partisan 
could deny. Britain is no longer able to maintain its 19th-century 
position as an imperial power, yet many of its obligations—the 
guarantee of lines of communication or insistence on an orderly 
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transition to self-government, for example—continue. This may 
explain the somewhat tortuous colonial policy of Britain which 
baffles Americans, who have not yet reconciled their historic 
anticolonialism with the new world responsibilities of the United 
States. 

Again, the polarization of the world between East and West 
has made it impossible for Britain to stand entirely outside Eu- 
rope, to operate the balance of power by serving as an arbiter of 
Europe’s quarrels as it had done in the past. By committing them- 
selves to maintain troops on the Continent under NATO and 
by establishing tentative relations with Continental economic 
organs, like the Coal and Steel Community, the British have 
begun an adjustment which means a break with a 600-year tradi- 
tion of balance of power. Britain, however, cannot make a com- 
plete commitment to Europe, partly because that is not the 
British way, partly because Britain has strong ties with non- 
European countries—the Commonwealth and the United States— 
whose interests are divorced to some extent from those of Europe. 


Anglo-American Alliance 

Perhaps the most fundamental consideration in British policy 
today is the Anglo-American alliance, which despite frictions has 
grown stronger in the past decade. It is not easy for a nation 
which has been on top for centuries to admit the primacy of 
another, a newcomer to world affairs; but the British have done 
it with considerable grace and a minimum of natural anti-Ameri- 
can grumbling. They feel that although their power has declined, 
they can serve as a moderating influence, bringing their experi- 
ence and their different points of view to bear on the policy of a 
young, confident, inexperienced and unpredictable United States. 
This remains the case no matter who holds office in London. 

Such a statement may seem puzzling to Americans who have 
been terrified by the specter of an Aneurin Bevan in control of 
British foreign policy. Bevan was an effective if sometimes extreme 
spokesman for some very legitimate fears—fears of an inflexible 
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position, of irresponsible Americans, of the hydrogen bomb—at 
the peak of the cold war. During World War II Bevan, a brilliant 
debater, never hesitated to attack the sacrosanct Winston Church- 
ill, and he has grown no less daring or ambitious since. 

Yet Bevan in power would be very different from Bevan in 
Opposition, just as other outspoken leaders—like Lloyd George 
or Winston Churchill—have changed in office. For that matter 
Eden, in going to Geneva, for all practical purposes out-Bevaned 
Bevan. The Conservatives, in fact, can take a freer and more 
critical line toward United States policy than the Laborites, 
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simply because they are more trusted in Washington, where the 
realities of the British situation and tradition often seem to be 
imperfectly understood. 

Sagittarius, the poet of The New Statesman and Nation, 
summed up the situation in verse written for the general election 
of 1950 (in Up the Poll! by Sagittarius and Vicky, London, Turn- 
stile Press, 1950), but her comment is equally applicable today: 


If Socialist or Tory speaks 

It’s all the same to French and Greeks; 
The verdict the United States 

With undisturbed composure waits; 
And though all may be changed at home, 
Berne, Paris, Brussels, Oslo, Rome, 
Don’t give a Continental cuss 
Whichever Party governs us. 


The New Is Also Old 

Britain’s most creative period in recent decades was that of 
the five years from 1945 to 1950. But, just as happened with other 
similar periods in social policy—1832-36, 1868-72, 1906-10—these 
creative years have been followed by a period of quiet, exhaus- 
tion, calm, regrouping. Gladstone’s vigorous front-bench group 
was called, after a few years, “a range of exhausted volcanoes,” 
and the Labor government by 1950 showed a similar trend—the 
perfectly natural consequence of years of painful effort and ex- 
traordinary achievement. The task today is that of consolidation, 
amendment, and profiting by experience. 

One can say that there 7s something new under Britain’s sun 
(when it appears out of the fog)—a new society. But it is equally 
true that there is much that is not new, for no British develop- 
ment has ever made anything like a clean break with the past. 
The rich are still around, and inherited values and modes of 
action and thought are still in full strength. H. L. Beales, a dis- 
tinguished social historian of the London School of Economics, 
has referred with great penetration and some irony to “a century 
of middle-class rule” from 1851 to 1951. There has been no 
Jacobin revolution, no uprising of the masses, no trampling down 
of aristocrats. To understand the English, one must realize that 
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“respectability” is for them a key concept. Leaders from below 
have almost always adopted, sometimes to an embarrassing extent, 
the ways of their superiors, holding up the old standards as goals 
for their followers. And some of the advantage which the under- 
privileged have gained has been due not to conquest but to volun- 
tary renunciation. The emphasis on “playing the game” is not 
without its merits; and it is a rare Englishman who would not 
admit, when pushed into the corner, the validity of “fair shares.” 


‘Rethinking’ Under Way 

Both of these currents—the innovations in social policy and 
the conservatism in institutions and values—have reached some- 
thing of a crisis. If there is a moral to the tale we have told, it is 
the truism that the price of success in solving difficult problems 
is an entire batch of new problems to solve. Many of these prob- 
lems may be less exciting than the old ones to hear about, and 
they might be passed by when one is comfortable and tired of 
alarums and excursions. The problems are nonetheless challeng- 
ing, for on their solution depends the firm grounding of the new 
society that has been built. How must the old ways be adapted to 
new situations? How must the new forms be modified? 

If one phrase can sum up what serious people in Britain— 
although by no means enough people—are occupied with, it is 
“rethinking.” Positions are being reassessed, philosophies re- 
considered, perspectives reviewed, and the British know that it is 
not enough to polish up and haul out the old weapons. It is good 
fortune that the rethinking can be done in a period of internal 
and now, perhaps, also external calm. In an unspectacular way, 
the next ten years of quiet behind-the-scenes effort of many rela- 
tively obscure people may prove, in the long run, as creative as 
the exciting decade which began with victory in Europe and with 
jubilant Labor members singing rousing party songs on the floor 
of the House of Commons. 
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Talking It 


Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded accord- 
ing to the time at your disposal and the special interest of those 
who are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group, 
write to Dorothy B. Robins, Consultant on Special Programs, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 


There has been very little dependable American writing on 
recent British developments, and references are therefore made 
here to British books. Some of these below may not be readily 
available in most American libraries. They are in print, although 
it may be necessary to order them from England. 

1 Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white. 
Addresses: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 


York; International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois; Inter- 
national Film Foundation, 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
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For information on, and interpretation of, current British 
trends, the most convenient regular source for Americans is the 
weekly edition of the Manchester Guardian. Its regular daily 
coverage is excellent, but the most important of the daily papers 
is The Times of London. As O. R. McGregor said, “Other news- 
papers may give opinion; The Times 1s opinion.” The standard 
weekly journals of opinion—The Economist, The Listener, The 
New Statesman and Nation, the Spectator—are readily available 
in all good American libraries, and recent files will contain many 
discussions of all of the questions which follow. 

An invaluable guide will be found in the statistical and de- 
scriptive handbook, Britain, An Official Handbook, 1955 edition, 
published by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office and available in the 
United States from the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. The BIS can also furnish information 
on request—much of it free—on most of the following topics. 
Pamphlets listed below which can be obtained from the BIS are 
marked with an asterisk. 


1. Transformation of British Society 


The first industrial society in the world, Britain worked out 
its own solutions to the problems of industrialism and emerged as 
a democratic state with a wide range of welfare services. 

What were the principal social and political problems which 
industrialism posed? In what ways did the British approach and 
solutions differ from those of, say, the United States? What are 
the impulses behind British “socialism”? How does it differ from 
other forms of socialism? 


READING REFERENCES 


Cole, G. D. H., British Working Class Politics, 1832-1914. London, Routledge, 1941. 

Court, W. H. B., A Concise Economic History of Great Britain, From 1750 to Recent 
Times. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 

Hutchison, Keith, The Decline and Fall of British Capitalism. New York, Scribner, 
1950. 

Mowat, C. L., Britain Between the Wars. London, Methuen, 1955. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Where Britain Stands. British Information Services; 1950; 20 min.; rental, $2.50. 
This picture of contemporary Britain shows how valiantly it is struggling to 
pay its way and how even greater effort is necessary to achieve this end. An 
informative report presents life in Britain today and puts this knowledge in its 


proper perspective. 

Forward a Century. BIS; 1952; 30 min.; rental, $3.75. Contrasts industrial and 
social life in Great Britain in terms of 1851 and 1951. Emphasizes changes that 
have affected communications, medicine, the home, farming and transport; and 
surveys British science and industry today. 


2. The British Economy 


Once the dominant nation in the world, Britain has had to 
learn to live among better equipped competitors. What has been 
the impact of two world wars on its economic position? Is full 
employment unavoidably inflationary? 

What are the sources of the balance-of-payments problem? Are 
monetary and credit controls enough, or must physical controls 
also be adopted? How “free” is the British economy? 


READING REFERENCES 


Crosland, C. A. R., Britain’s Economic Problems. London, Cape, 1953. 

Hicks, U. K., British Public Finances: Their Structure and Development, 1880-1952. 
Home University Library. New York, Oxford University Press, 1952. 

Hutton, Graham, We Too Can Prosper: The Promise of Productivity. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1953. 

*Recovery Record: The Story of Marshall Aid in Britain. London, HMSO, 1951. 

Robertson, Sir Dennis, Britain in the World Economy. London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Robinson Charley. BIS; 1948; 11 min.; rental $2.50. An animated film which traces 
Britain’s economic history and its building up of a vast network of foreign 
markets. Worid War II’s destruction of these markets lost Britain its prosperity 
of prewar days. Depicts attempt to rebuild Britain’s economic independence. 


3. Socialism in Britain: The Nationalized Industries 


About one-fifth of British industry has been brought into the 
public sector, most of it since 1945. What conditions made these 
steps seem necessary? What problems, economic and administra- 
tive, have been raised by the national monopolies? 

Has the position of labor changed under nationalization? What 
degree of responsibility should a nationalized industry have to 
Parliament and public? What is the future of nationalization? 
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How do the roles of labor and industrial monopolies in Britain 
compare with those in the United States? 


READING REFERENCES 


Chester, D. N., The Nationalized Industries: An Analysis of the Statutory Provisions, 
2nd ed. London, Allen & Unwin, 1951. 

*Monopolies and Restrictive Pract:ces Commission, Collective Discrimination. Cmd. 
9504. 1955. 

Political Quarterly, Vol. XXI, No. 2 (April-June 1950). The entire issue is given 
over to a discussion of nationalized industries. 

Robson, W. A., Problems of Nationalized Industry. London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Plan for Coal. BIS; 1954; 20 min.; rental, $2.50. Describes Britain’s new plan to 
ensure the coal needed for its welfare—a plan involving not only the miners 
themselves but countiess thousands of men and women skilled in every industry 
and trade. 


4. Socialism in Britain: Welfare Services 

Britain is proud of its ‘“‘cradle-to-grave” security program, and 
no politician would dare advocate its abolition. What do the 
social services cover? How are they financed? What has been their 
effect on the social structure? Do they “sap initiative’? 

How does the National Health Service really work? Is a similar 
program practicable or desirable in the United States? 


READING REFERENCES 


Beveridge, Lord, Full Employment in a Free Society. London, Allen & Unwin, 1944. 

*Clegg, Hugh, Medicine in Britain. London, Longmans, 1951. 

*Cole, G. D. H., British Social Services, rev. ed. London, Longmans, 1949. 

Hall, M. Penelope, The Social Services of Modern England, 2nd ed. London, Rout- 
ledge, 1953. 

Zweig, Ferdynand, The British Worker. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1953. 


VISUAL AIDS 


British Factory Foreman. International Film Foundation; 1952; 12 min.; black and 
white, or color; rental, $5.00. The everyday life of a skilled automobile factory 
worker. After work we see him visiting his doctor, a scene that illustrates some 
good and some bad aspects of socialized medicine. 

Children on Trial. International Film Bureau; 1946; 62 min.; rental, $6.00. Describes 
juvenile delinquency in England and steps being taken by official welfare depart- 
ments to rehabilitate delinquents. 


5. Socialism in Britain: Education 

Some of the most vital problems that Britain must face are 
concerned with education. How do British and American educa- 
tion differ in structure, aims and function? 
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What should be the ends of education in a social democracy? 
Are these aims handicapped in Britain by the existence of an 
aristocratic tradition? How have the British solved problems of 
finance and numbers, which also face American education? 


READING REFERENCES 

Alexander, W. P., Education ih England: The National System: How It Works. 
London, Newnes, 1954. 

*Barker, Sir Ernest, British Universities, rev. ed. London, Longmans, 1949. 

*Dent, H. C., British Education, rev. ed. London, Longmans, 1949. 

Dent, H. C., Growth in English Education, 1946-52. London, Routledge, 1954. 

*Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 2, 4 Guide to the Educational System of 
England and Wales; and Pamphlet No. 9, The New Secondary Education. 


VISUAL AIDS 
Education for Living. BIS; 1950; 20 min.; rental, $2.50. Illustrates changes taking 


place in the British educational system. Prominence is given to the provision 
of new schools, modernizing of old ones, the need for more teachers and the 
pros and cons of coeducation. 
6. Industrial Relations 
The problem of industrial peace is particularly pressing for a 
nation so dependent as Britain on the maintenance of exports 
and high productivity. How have strikes changed since prewar 
years? What explanation can be offered for “unofficial” strikes? 
How do defects in union structure lead to grievances? Must 
the functions of trade unions differ in an underemployed economy 
and a full-employment economy? What is the responsibility of 
management in the maintenance of industrial peace? What are 
the virtues and defects of schemes of copartnership and _profit- 


sharing? 


READING REFERENCES 


British Trade Unionism: Five Studies by PEP (Political and Economic Planning), 
rev. ed. London, PEP, 1955. 

Cole, G. D. H., An Introduction to Trade Unionism. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. 

Flanders, Allen, and Clegg, Hugh, The System of Industrial Relations in Great 
Britain: Its History, Law, and Institutions. Oxford, Blackwell, 1954. 

Knowles, K. G. J. C., Strikes: A Study in Industrial Conflict; With Special Reference 
to British Experience between 1911 and 1947. Oxford, Blackwell, 1952. 

Wootton, Barbara, The Social Foundation of Wage Policy. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1955 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Ideas at Work. United States International Cooperation Administration, Washington 
25, D.C.; 1950; 14 min.; free loan. Shows how increased productivity in the 
pottery, welding, baking and textile trades and mills of England, brought about 
by the suggestions of workers and efficiency experts working simultaneously with 
labor and management, saves time and energy and raises the workers’ standard 
of living. 


7. The British Government 

The British are probably the most politically literate people 
in the world. How does the British form of government differ 
from the American? Does Britain have more or less democracy 
than the United States? 

What is the function of the civil service in the British state, 
and how does its position differ from that of the American civil 
service? Since there is no written constitution and no judicial 
review, what does an Englishman mean when he says that the 
act of a minister is “unconstitutional”? 


READING REFERENCES 


Campbell, G. A., The Civil Service in Britain. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1955. 

Jennings, Sir Ivor, The British Constitution, 3rd ed. New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 

*Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Public Inquiry into the Disposal of Land at 
Crichel Down. Cmd. 9176. 1954. (Report on a case of high-handed methods 
in the civil service.) 

Morrison, Herbert, Government and Parliament: A Survey from the Inside. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1954. 

Robinton, Madeline, “The Lynskey Tribunal: The British Method of Dealing with 
Political Corruption.” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 68 (March 1953), pp. 
109-24. 

VISUAL AIDS 

Local Government. BIS; 1949; 11 min.; rental, $1.50. Portrays the birth of local 
government in Norwich and traces its development up to modern times. 

Servant of the People. BIS; 1949; 35 min.; rental, $5.00. Parliamentary procedure 
explained through the entry of a newly elected member of Parliament. 


8. The Party Situation 

Although both the Conservative and Labor parties are coali- 
tions of interests, party discipline is much stricter in Britain than 
in the United States. How do the Conservative and Labor parties 
differ from each other? How do they compare with political 
parties in the United States? 
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How important is the floating vote in Britain? How can one 
account for the different character of the Conservative victories 
of 1951 and 1955? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bonham, John, The Middle-Class Vote. London, Faber, 1954. 

Butler, D. E., The British General Election of 1951. London, Macmillan, 1952. 

Cooke, Alistair, The Election of 1955: A Roving Report. Reprinted from the Man- 
chester Guardian and available from their New York office, 53 East 51st Street, 


New York. 
MacKenzie, R. T., British Political Parties: The Distribution of Power within the 
Conservative and Labour Parties. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1955. 
Nicholas, H. G., The British General Election of 1950. London, Macmillan, 1951. 


VISUAL AIDS 


How Britain Votes. BIS; 1951; 18 min.; rental, $2.50. The entire British election 
machinery in action. The selection of a candidate, the work of his local election 
agent, canvassing, policing the polls, the work of the returning officer, right up 
to the opening of Parliament and the preparations for the next election. 


Exchange of Persons 


President Eisenhower has called educational exchange pro- 
grams “‘a vital element in demonstrating our desire for true inter- 
national partnership.” Foreign visitors in United States towns 
and Americans living and traveling overseas serve as personal 
ambassadors, bringing information and fostering international 
understanding. Study and exchange programs with Britain are 
popular and provide a natural bridge between English-speaking 
peoples. Many opportunities are open to Americans who wish to 
study in Britain for a summer or for a year or more, as well as 
for teachers in a regular exchange program. For instance: 

There are scholarships for college students in (1) the world 
renowned Rhodes Scholarship program (two-year program) and 
(2) the newer Marshall Scholarship program (two-year program) 
established in appreciation of Marshall plan aid. 

Partial or full scholarships are offered annually under the Brit- 
ish University Summer School Awards for summer study at the 
Universities of Oxford, Edinburgh, London or Birmingham (the 
latter courses are given at Stratford-on-Avon). 
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High-school-age students will find chances for overseas study 
through (1) the ten Kinsman Trust Awards (ages 14-16), 1201 
16th Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; and (2) the English- 
Speaking Union Exchange (for boys 1614 to 1814 years of age), 
19 East 54th Street, New York, N.Y. 

The Trans-Atlantic Foundation in London has established 
three scholarships at Oxford and three in Wales for Americans 
who have been actively involved in trade union activities, show 
leadership ability and have a high school education. 

Exchange teaching opportunities and summer seminars are 
available for elementary, secondary and junior college teachers 
under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts. These are announced 
annually. For full information write United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Division 
of International Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

For general information about study and exchange programs 
write to the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
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The ABC’s of FPA 


If it’s important—and if it concerns world affairs—the Foreign 
Policy Association will help you do something about it. Founded 
in 1918, FPA is the only national, nonprofit, impartial, public- 
membership organization devoted to education on all important 
aspects of international relations. 


Through publications, speakers, program services, special events 
and cooperation with local organizations FPA provides authori- 
tative information on international questions. FPA is not an 
“action” group and does not seek to promote particular points. 
of view. 


The Headline Series 


The Headline Series and its companion publication, the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin, present the facts, clearly and 
concisely, on pressing problems of national concern. Discussion 
questions, reading and film suggestions and program ideas are 
included in each issue of the Headline Series. 


‘Can I Help?’ 


Yes—membership in the national Foreign Policy Association is 
open to everyone interested in a constructive American foreign 
policy. Regular Members at $6.00 a year and Cooperative Mem- 
bers at $10.00 receive the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Student Membership is $3.50. 


If you are interested in joining a local FPA or World Affairs 
Council, write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 
National Office 


345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2432 
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The Headline Series No. 
Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares? 113 
The Future of Austria 
Russia After Stalin 
New Nations of Southeast Asia 
South Africa 
Yugoslavia Between East and West 
The U.S. and the UN 
Our Stake in World Trade 
India Since Independence 
Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas 
Canada: A Great Small Power 
The New Japan 
Problems of East-West Settlement 
The U.S. and Latin America 
China and the World 
The Emergence of Modern Egypt 
Mexico: Land of Great Experiments 
How to Make Friends for the U.S. 


. and many other titles 
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Statement Required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
showing the Ownership, Management, and Circulation of 


HEADLINE SERIES 


Published bimonthly at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 1955. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business. 
manager are: Publisher—Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 345 East 46 Street, 
New York 17, N.Y.; Editor—Very Micheles Dean, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17, 
N.Y.; Managing editor—none; Business manager—none. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 
345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N.Y.; John W. Nason, President, 345 East 46 
meg pce York 17, N.Y.; Edgar M. Church, Treasurer, 164 East 72 Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 
are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding 
the date shown above was: (This information is required from daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

Vera M. Dean, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1955. 


Don DENNIS 
Notary Public, State of New York. 
No. 60-0922165. 
Qualified in Westchester County. 
Commission expires March 30, 1957. 
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